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THE DEFINITION OF VALUE? 


BELIEVE that I am in accord with the view of Professors Urban 
and Sheldon? as to the general spirit in which the discussion of 
this problem should be conducted. At any rate, I agree that we should 
not ride hobbies or prolong factional differences that have arisen in the 
past. Weshould treat our problem as a new problem, and approach it, 
so far as possible, with innocent minds. Weshould not regard it merely 
as a special case of an old problem; and we should not feel obliged 
to be consistent with our past selves, or loyal to our several parties. 
Beyond this, I can not follow the Urban-Sheldon duumvirate, not 
for lack of good will, but for lack of understanding. I can not 
promise, with them both, to eschew epistemology and address myself 
to ‘‘the structure of reality,’’ because I find that when one examines 
values one not only finds them in the context of subjectivity and 
judgment, but is from the first puzzled to know how much of that 
context belongs to their structure. I agree that we should be induc- 
tive and seek to arrive at a definition of values by a study of instances, 
but at the outset an instance can in this case be no more than an 
approximation, a vaguely bounded region in or near which is that 
entity which we may agree subsequently to call value. One can not 
collect values as one can collect butterflies, and go off into one’s 
laboratory with the assurance that one holds in one’s net the whole 
and no more than the whole of that which one seeks. There is no 
perforation about the edges of values to mark the line at which they 
may be detached. The great task is to trace the boundaries and de- 
tach the entity by an act of discrimination. The Mona Lisa is good 
and its theft was evil. But in order to add these to my collection of 
values, what must I include? Is all that makes the Mona Lisa 
good included within its frame? There is at least some ground for 
asserting that the Mona Lisa is a good only in so far as you include 
its enjoyment, or its popularity, or its history. Similarly there are 
those who say that its theft as evil must be taken to include the 
1 Read before the American Philosophical Association, December 29, 1914, 
in opening the discussion of ‘‘ Value.’’ 
2 Cf. letters contributed to this JOURNAL, Vol. X., pages 587 and 643. 
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conscience of the thief, or the collective judgment of the times, or the 
unhappiness of France. If, assuming that the Mona Lisa I had under 
my arm was a good, I should forthwith compare it with the money in 
my pocket with a view to discovering their common structure, I 
should too hastily have committed myself to a limited set of struc- 
tural possibilities. On the other hand, if I were to inquire more 
carefully into the relation of the physical Mona Lisa with attitudes 
and judgments of sentient beings, or with the demands and opinions 
of communities, I should walk on the epistemological grass where 
Messrs. Urban and Sheldon have enjoined us not to trespass. Of 
these two evils, I shall choose the latter. I shall trespass because I 
am curious to see what is there, and suspect that Messrs. Urban and 
Sheldon will follow me if only to put me off. (I seem to see Pro- 
fessor Urban’s footprints there already) ! 

In any case I am in agreement with Professor Sheldon as to the 
manner in which he and I can best do our parts as leaders in this 
discussion. We must seek to avoid a Babel of opinions by discover- 
ing, if possible, a common language. There are classicists who speak 
the purest Plato; others who belong linguistically to the great family 
of Kant and learned at their mother’s knees to lisp the flowing 
syllables of Windelband or Green; and others who talk among them- 
selves exclusively in the strange new dialects known as Deweyan and 
Meinongese. There is as yet no cosmopolitan party that can speak all 
these languages and think consecutively and commutably in terms of 
Td ayabdv, eddamovia, Beurtheilung, Normen, unmittelbare Gefiihl des 
Sollens, valuation-process, recognition coefficient, redisposition, mar- 
ginal utility, axiology, over-individual will for identities, Wert, 
Werten, Bewerten, Wertung, Werthalten, Wertschatzen, Werturteil, 
Wertgeben, Werterlebniss, Wertbegriff, Werthaltung, and Nicht- 
gegebenheitswerte. It is scarcely to be expected that we should all 
engage profitably in a dispute between Rickert and Miinsterberg, or 
Meinong and Ehrenfels, or Dewey and Stuart. But there is an 
undertaking for which one of us is as well qualified as another, and 
that is a review of the present state of the question—a classification 
of views from the standpoint of the outsider. A united attempt at 
such an Auseinandersetzung would, at any rate, tend in the direction 
of a universal language, or in the direction of an appeal from private 
or party symbols to common objects. To promote this end, I shall 
attempt a critical classification of definitions of value.* Of course I 
shall betray myself in many a provincialism and prejudice, but you 
will give me credit for my effort and I hope surpass me in attainment. 


3I recognize the existence of important problems that I do not here even 
touch upon, such as the measurement of value, the distinguishing features of 
species of value, such as moral value, beauty, truth, etc., the genesis, develop- 
ment, and transposition of values, teleology, value and existence, etc. 
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I 


The fundamental problem in theory of value, in so far as this is 
philosophical, is the problem of definition. If Socrates were here, he 
might say: ‘‘Now I want you to tell me whether value is one whole, 
of which virtue and beauty and wealth are parts; or whether all these 
are only the names of one and the same thing. Are they parts in the 
same sense in which mouth, nose, and eyes, and ears, are parts of a 
face; or are they like the parts of gold, which differ from the whole 
and from one another only in being larger or smaller?’’ And we 
should thus be drawn into a consideration not of the several features 
of value, but of the physiognomy of value. What is it in principle 
to be a value? What is value generically? 

1. In undertaking to answer this question, we are challenged at 
the outset by those who maintain the indefinability of value. This 
view, advocated by Sidgwick a generation ago, and recently restated 
and reargued by Bertrand Russell, G. E. Moore,* Brentano, and 
Santayana; would seem to rest upon two independent grounds. 

(1) In the first place, value is adjectival rather than substantive. 
It can not be identified with any of the things of which it is predi- 
cated. There is no thing such as pleasure of which one can say that 
it alone has value, for it is always possible that the addition of some- 
thing else such as knowledge may result in more value or in less 
value. We can define the valuable thing only as that which has value, 
in other words, we can not define it at all. But this argument rests 
upon a misconception. It is, of course, impossible to define a predi- 
cate in terms of that of which it is predicated, otherwise there would 
be no difference between subject and predicate. But it does not fol- | 
low that the predicate is indefinable. The beach is level, and I can 
not define level in terms of beach. If I add more beach it may cease 
to be level. But it does not follow that ‘‘level’’ is indefinable. It 
would be indefinable were it unanalyzable, but that is evidently not 
the case. There is certainly nothing in the nature of a predicate as 
such that requires it to be simple. In the case of value, it becomes a 
question of fact. 

Nor is there any logical connection between the simplicity of a 
quality and its restricted or unrestricted appearance in the role of 
predicate. Were Moore able to prove universally, as he certainly has 
not done, that any kind of thing whatsoever may be good, nothing 
would follow as respects the simplicity or complexity of goodness. 
Nor if it were proved that goodness was simple would anything fol- 
low concerning the number of things that could be good. It is quite 
possible to argue, as does Santayana in his criticism of Russell,® that 

4Cf. his ‘‘Principia Ethica,’’ §§ 5-14. 
5‘*Winds of Doctrine,’’ pages 138 ff. 
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goodness is simple, but that a thing’s being good means that goodness 
is emotionally attributed to it, so that a thing can not be good except 
in relation to desire. It becomes a question, in short, as to the precise 
nature and conditions of the copula in propositions concerning good- 
ness. The question of the simplicity and indefinability of the predi- 
cate value is an independent question. 

(2) Not only Moore and Russell, but Santayana, Brentano, and 
others as well, assert that the value character, whether it be termed 
rightness, goodness, or oughtness, is unanalyzable. 

But in order to find that a character is indefinable one must at least 
have found it. In other words, it will not do to pronounce value an 
indefinable because one has not been able to define it. One must be 
prepared to point to a distinct quale which appears in that region 
which our value terms roughly indicate, and which is different from 
the object’s shape and size, from the interrelation of its parts, from 
its relation to other objects, or to a subject, and from all the other 
factors belonging to the same context, but designated by words other 
‘than good, right, value, ete. I find no such residuum. Moore’s com- 
parison of good with the quality ‘‘yellow’’® seems to me to be purely 
hypothetical. Good would be like yellow if it were a simple quality. 
But then the empirical fact that it is not like yellow argues that it 
isnot asimple quality. There is no difficulty over the meaning of terms 
connoting simple qualities, nor is there serious difference of opinion 


likely as to their distribution. Things wear them in public and any. 
“passer by may note them. But no one who has read either Sidgwick’s 


or Moore’s solemn observations concerning what things are or are 
not good’ can for an instant be deceived into supposing that their 
moral perception has lit upon a quality whose presence they report 
for our benefit. They impute goodness in a miscellaneous way to 
things that are generally regarded as good, until in a fit of inspira- 
tion they are moved to say that it is ‘‘Desirable Consciousness which 
we must regard as ultimate Good,’’® or that ‘‘all great goods and 
great evils involve both a cognition and an emotion directed towards. 
its object’’;° which assertions are plausible because they sound so 
much like the view that goodness itself consists in desirable conscious- 
ness or in a cognitive-emotional attitude to an object. For our au- 
thors these purport to be. inductions reached after prolonged obser- 
vation of the resting-place of the simple indefinable quality good. 
That it should have settled permanently upon desirable consciousness 

6‘‘Principia Ethica,’’ page 10. 

7 Cf. Sidgwick, ‘‘Methods of Ethies,’’ Bk. I., Ch. IX.; Bk. III., Ch. XIV. 
Moore, ‘Principia Ethica,’? Ch. VI.; ‘‘Ethies,?? Ch. VII. 

8 Sidgwick, op. cit., page 397. 

9 With the possible exception of ‘‘the consciousness of pain.’’ Moore, 
‘¢ Principia Ethica,’’ page 225. 
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or the cognitive-emotional attitude as its habitat must possess for our 
authors the novelty and wonder of sheer fact. For some of their 
readers, like myself, those conclusions will appear to be a laborious 
rediscovery of assumptions, or the splitting of an identity into a syn- 
thetic judgment through the hypostasization of a word. 

There are other sound reasons for rejecting this doctrine of inde-_, 
finability, but I can here do no more than barely mention them.’ In ° 
the first place, this doctrine is compelled to supplement an inde- 
finable good with an indefinable evil; and in that case I suspect that 
the very peculiar and significant relation of polarity which exists be- 
tween good and evil becomes not only indefinable, but unintelligible as 
well. At the same time the matter of degrees or comparative magni-} 
tudes of value is left in even greater darkness than before.7 1n the 
second place, these indefinables give so little account of themselves 
that the phenomenon of the appearance and disappearance, the wax- 
ing and waning of values, is left totally unexplained. Finally, the 
doctrine of indeiinability is objectionable on purely methodological 
grounds. It is so easy and comfortable to mistake the simplicity of 
our own knowledge for a simplicity in the object, that I believe the 
hypothesis of simplicity should be a last resort with the presumption 
against it until every alternative has been tried and found wanting. 


II 


The definability of value has usually been assumed. There has 
doubtless been much confusion, as Moore has pointed out, between 
the notion of the thing having value, or a good, and the value itself, 
or goodness. But most, if not all, of the classic views can neverthe- 
less be stated as definitions of the value predicate. The views to 
which I wish to call attention have rarely, if ever, been held in entire 
purity. But theoretically, at any rate, they are independent, and 
have figured prominently in both ancient and modern theories of 
value. 

The first of these is the view that value consists in the relation of 
harmony or fitness.’° It finds its point of contact with common sense 
in the popular expression ‘‘good for.’’ To possess value means to be 
condition of. But this relation is too universal to distinguish those 
phenomena with which the value sciences have to do. And it is 
to be observed that the expression ‘‘good for’’ is almost invariably 
applied to cases of fitness for good, the value of the consequence 
being anticipated in the thought of the cause. That which is ‘‘good 
for nothing”’’ is fit for no good; it does not lack fitness, but is fit 
only for the waste-basket or the rubbish heap. The same view in 


10 The best exposition of this view of which I know is to be found in Pro- 
fessor Palmer’s ‘‘ Nature of Goodness.’’ 
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an amended and more defensible form asserts that the nature of 
value lies in reciprocal fitness or in the ‘‘organic’’ relation of inter- 
dependence. But this view is usually supported by the aid of ex- 
amples in which the interdependence is conducive to the existence 
of a whole which is good in some other sense, as in the case of the 
physical organism; or in which the interdependence is conducive to 
the existence of members which are good in some other senses, as in 
the case of the social community. The clearest instances of interde- 
pendence pure and simple are to be found among mechanisms, such, 
for example, as the gravitational system with its reciprocal masses, 
velocities, and paths of motion. But such examples are not ordi- 
narily cited, or if cited, are really used to illustrate not interdepend- 
ence, but unity. As such, they satisfy esthetic and intellectual de- 
mands and would not, I think, be regarded as examples of value were 
they rigorously conceived as existing without relation to any con- 
templating or aspiring mind. 


III 


There is a second view which, like the harmony or fitness view, 
appeals to a familiar phrase and identifies goodness with a formal 
relationship. The phrase in this case is ‘‘good of its kind,’’ and the 
relationship is that of the particular to its universal. The ordinary 
name for this view is the self-realization view. But this phrase is 
clearly ambiguous. It may mean the realization of a self; or it may 
mean the auto-realization of anything, 2. e., its representativeness, 
or complete exemplification of those attributes or capacities that are 
peculiar to the kind of which it is a case. Self-realization in the first 
sense belongs to another type of theory, to be examined below, in 
which goodness is defined as relative to interest. It is self-realization 
in the second sense with which we have to do here. But when the dis- 
tinction is made, doubt at once arises whether it would ever have © 
been held were it not for confusion with the first. The relation of a — 
ease to its kind is too abstract and universal to serve the peculiar 
purposes of the sciences of value. Goodness in this sense can not be 
denied of anything. If A is a better m than B, it follows that B is a 
better » than A. Everything is the most shining example of some- 
thing. The worst specimen of a man may be the most perfect speci- 
men of inebriety or simple-mindedness. This example is suggestive 
of the confusions which give plausibility to the view. Whatever ade- 
quately exemplifies a type already conceived as good reflects that 
goodness. Man being good, the more manlike the better. Here the 
goodness lies not in the bare relation of particular to universal, but 
is borrowed from the nature of the universal itself. The typical 
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inebriate has no value in this sense. But whatever satisfies the cog- 
nitive or esthetic interest is good, and the representation of a uni- 
versal in a particular does provide such satisfaction in proportion to 
the adequacy or lucidity of the representation. A good case of 
inebriety facilitates the understanding or demonstration of the 
generic defect. An adequate representation of man is interesting 
and agreeable to contemplate. Thus the goodness does not lie in the 
bare relation, but in the fact that the relation has a use or affords 
enjoyment. In short, the typical is good when what is typified is 
good in some other sense; or when some demand exists for the typical 
as such. Omit these qualifications, and typicality takes us too far 
afield, is too pervasive a feature of our world, to be identified with 
value. 

But the above example contains another suggestion. It may be 
asserted that value is in proportion to the degree of universality 
realized; and that this accounts for the difference between the good 
man and the good inebriate. As manhood takes precedence of ine- 
briety so the absolute universal must take precedence of manhood; 
and value would lie in the degree in which the particular reflected 
the totality of being. But here again I feel sure that it can not be 
the bare universality itself which constitutes the goodness. Were 
this the case, it would be proper to regard the mechanical aspect of 
human nature as better than its teleological aspect on the assump- 
tion of a materialistic metaphysics; or crime and unmerited suffering 
as better than justice and happiness on the assumption that they are 
more characteristic of the waywardness and caprice of a world of 
chance; or the abstract factor of being as the best feature of life on 
the pluralistic ground that there is no other universal feature. To 


—_ 


One may assume that the universe is the fulfilment of a purpose in 
which all particular interests come to fruition. Or one may assume 
that the universe, as a whole, is good, so that in so far as the particu- 
lar reflects the universal it reflects that goodness. Or one may as- 
sume an interest in the universal, the philosophical interest, and judge 
levels of intellectual attainment by that, adding perhaps the further 
claim that only by identifying himself with this interest can a man 
be assured of happiness. But in all such cases the definition of value 
is altered, and the bare relation of particular to universal becomes 
merely accidental or instrumental. 


IV 


All of the views thus far discussed, value as indefinable, as fitness 
or harmony, and as the typical or universal, may be said to agree in 
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characterizing value or goodness without reference to the fact of bias 
or interest. The belief that this fact, or its characteristic relation, is 
value has most commonly found expression in the pleasure theory or 
hedonism. This doctrine is perhaps too ancient and too popular to be 
exact. Broadly and historically it expresses a number of different, 
more or less independent, and even conflicting motives, such, for ex- 
ample, as scepticism, egoism, prudentialism, psychologism, material- 
ism, humanism, and humanitarianism. I shall interpret this doctrine 
strictly as that which identifies good and evil with the states of pleas- 
ure and pain respectively. A thing is good intrinsically in so far as 
it is the pleasure-state, or extrinsically in so far as it causes the 
pleasure-state. And yet, curiously enough, it is doubtful if the view 
has ever been held in this strict form. In disputes over hedonism it 
has commonly been assumed that value consists ultimately in being 
liked,—hedonists asserting that only pleasure is liked for itself, and 
their critics insisting that a man likes other things as well and can 
not possibly be satisfied with mere pleasure. In this dispute the 
hedonist has not only been worsted; but as party to the dispute, he 
has virtually abandoned his view. One may say that the controversy 
over hedonism has had mainly to do not with the question ‘‘ what is 
goodness?’’ but with the question ‘‘what is good?’’; both parties 
agreeing that goodness consists in being liked, and the hedonist as- 
serting that the state of pleasure is the only case of a thing liked. 

If it were not characteristic of the state of pleasure that the agent 
tries to keep it when present or get it when absent, and of the state 
of pain that the agent tends to get rid of it when present and avoid 
it when absent, these states would probably never have recommended 
themselves to any one’s judgment as definitions of good and evil. 
Now that it is clearly understood that one tries to keep and get other 
things than pleasure, sometimes even pain itself, and that one tries 
to stop and avoid other things than pain, even pleasure itself, the 
hedonist accepts this later view rather as a clarification and correc- 
tion of his former view than as a disproof of it. The crux of the 
matter lies in the distinction between the motor-affective attitude or 
impulse, and pleasure and pain as specific qualitative contents of 
consciousness. The question lies in that portion of the field of psy- 
chology that is, unfortunately for the theory of value and for all the 
social sciences, least thoroughly explored. But it seems to be estab- 
lished that it is possible to like pain, or to ‘‘dislike a foul smell more 
strongly than a slight pain.’’"* Of course it is possible for hedonism 
to gain a nominal victory by identifying liking with ‘‘taking pleas- 
ure in,’’ and disliking with ‘‘finding painful.’’ But such terminol- 
ogy seems only to blur an empirical and important distinction. Lik- 

11 Miinsterberg, ‘‘ Eternal Values,’’ page 66. 
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ing can certainly not be fully identified with a state or content of the 
type illustrated by the scratching of itching skin, or the quenching of 
thirst. It is characteristic of liking that it is directed towards an 
object, and that it is motor or impulsive; and the pleasure quale, 
even if it be invariably present, is certainly not proportional to what 
may be called the degree of the liking. Hedonism, then, is too nar- 
row an interpretation of a view that fundamentally is not hedonism 
at all. To that view I shall now turn. 


Vv 


It is held at the present day with something approaching una- 
nimity that value in the generic sense has to do with a certain con- 
stant that we may call bias or interest. We have found that efforts 
to define value in other terms, and even the argument for its inde- 
finability, point unmistakably to this constant. The justification of 
this view lies in the fact that bias or interest, with its manifold 
varieties, conditions, and relations affords the best means of system- 
atically describing that region of our world which the value sci- 
ences and the value vocabulary roughly denote. In any ease it will 
doubtless appear that most of our differences of opinion will lie 
within this view. It is broad and elastic enough to contain views so 
different as the ‘‘self-realization’’ view of Green, Bradley, and their 
followers, Windelband’s ‘‘Beurtheilung,’’ Rickert’s ‘‘unmittelbare 
Gefiihl des Sollens,’’ Westermark’s ‘‘retributive emotions,’’ San- 
tayana’s ‘‘objectified pleasure,’’ Stuart’s ‘‘valuation process,”’ 
Meinong’s ‘‘ Urtheilsgefiihl,’’ Royce’s ‘‘loyalty’’ and countless other 
conceptions which instruct, edify, and divide us. 

It is one thing to assert that the fulfilment of interest is essen- 
tial to value and another thing to say that it constitutes a sufficient 
definition. In other words it is possible to maintain that satisfaction 
of interest as such is value, or to maintain that value is a qualified 
satisfaction of interest. I shall state the former view first, then the 
view which would deny it utterly, and finally the view or views 
which would propose to qualify it. 

1. First, then, the view that value consists in the fulfilment 
of interest as such. I have selected the phraseology that I have 
thought to be least misleading; but it requires explanation. The 
central fact for this view is the polarity of affective-motor atti- 
tudes. Organisms and conscious beings behave towards certain objects 
or ‘‘objectives’’ in the manner common to love, hope, aspiration, de- 
sire, enjoyment, effort to keep or get; and towards other objects or 
objectives in the manner common to hate, fear, repugnance, aversion, 
effort to get rid of or avoid. I propose to generalize the terms liking 
and disliking, and use them to stand for these two modes of mind. 
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Liking and disliking are so related as to inhibit one another, and 
can not both be directed to the same object at the same time and in 
the same respect. They are often, but not always, directed to objects 
having opposite or contradictory predicates (as when one likes 
feminine women and dislikes masculine women). Furthermore, 
whatever appears to promote the object of one of these modes be- 
comes the object of the same mode; but whatever appears to destroy 
the object of one of these modes becomes the object of the opposite 
mode. In other words a thing is liked for promoting an object of 
liking or injuring an object of dislike, and a thing is disliked for 
promoting an object of dislike or injuring an object of liking. It 
is evident, furthermore, that either liking or disliking may be dis- 
positional and yet be effective in inhibiting its opposite or in deter- 
mining these derivitive modes. Since it is desirable to have terms 
which signify this general type of reaction I shall use the term 
interest to mean a subject’s liking or disliking, including also their 
derived or their dispositional forms.” 

According to our present view, then, value would consist in the 
fulfilment of bias or interest. An object would be said to possess 
value in so far as it fulfilled interest, or assumed the relation of 
fulfilment to the term interest; where fulfilment is used in a gen- 
eralized sense for the consummation of either liking or disliking. At 
this point numerous questions press upon us. They are perhaps the 
most significant and vexatious questions of the hour in this field of 
inquiry, and I could not pretend to answer them in this paper even 
if the answers were standing ready in my mind. But I must at least 
state three of these questions, and I can perhaps best stimulate dis- 
cussion of them by dogmatizing a little on my own account. 

(1) First there is the question of the relative priority of feeling 
and desire. In other words, does value consist at bottom in having 
what you like or dislike, or in getting what you like or dislike? It 
does not seem reasonable to associate values exclusively either with 
quiescent enjoyment or with progressive effort. On the other hand, 
one can not but seek to unify them. Thisappears to be possible if we 
recognize the motor factor in feeling, and the factor of prospective pos- 
session in desire.1* To like a present object is to seek to prolong it; 
and is thus not a merely static phenomenon after all. To consum- 
mate desire is to achieve the object by the expenditure of effort, and 
is thus not merely a matter of non-possession. Thus the difference 
is softened, though it remains as one of the fundamental principles 

"12 Meinong uses the term in a similar sense, Cf. his ‘‘Fiir die Psychologie 
und gegen den Psychologismus in der allgemeinen Werttheorie,’’ Logos, Vol. 
IIT. (1912), page 7. 


13 This is perhaps the same as Dr. Anderson’s view that ‘‘the test of a 
value is its influence upon activity.’’ Cf. his ‘‘Social Value,’’ page 104, 
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of classification. There are present values and prospective values, 
according as action is directed to the prolongation or to the achieve- 
ment of the object. What is enjoyed in the having may not be missed 
and sought in its absence; and what is sought and achieved may have 
no value after possession. It is even possible that what is dreaded 
should be clung to and enjoyed when possessed, and that what is 
desired should be disrelished and rejected. 

(2) A second question is already raised. Must a thing be in order 
to possess value? One thing seems clear: there must be a term 
towards which the interest or bias is directed. There can be no liking 
or disliking unless there be something liked or disliked. But this 
statement must be guarded and qualified. What is liked must be 
able to serve as a motive; one likes to own or spend money, or one 
likes one’s friend fo live or flourish, where the verbal form signifies 
potential action or a state contingent upon will. And only when’ 
this state is, can the value be said to be. But the state may be and 
usually is presented or represented. And it is important to observe 
that it may be sufficient that the presentation or representation 
should exist.1t I may like to see my friend looking well, or think 
that my possessions are safe. Then my liking would not be affected 
by the actual illness of my friend or the destruction of my property, 
were my impressions and convictions to remain unaltered. Or the 
state liked may be one of supposal or imagination merely. I may 
like to suppose that God loves me or to imagine that I am rich. And 
in those cases it is not necessary that things should be as I suppose 
or imagine them. Desire furnishes an interesting example. If I seek 
wealth, then in that relation, only my actual attainment of it is good. 
But I may be actually poor and yet be satisfied in that I am con- 
vineed that I am to become wealthy or in that I enjoy the imagined 
prospect. So the course of achievement prior to its culmination is 
attended with the compensating values of faith and fancy.*® 

Since Meinong has contributed so largely to the exploitation of 
this question and since what I have said is so largely in agreement 
with what I take to be his meaning, it may be well to point out that 
he has overemphasized a specific réle which the category of exist- 
ence plays in value. That which is stipulated in desire, the contin- 
gent state expressed in the verbal form, is only sometimes existence. 
It is not existence or non-existence only which I like or dislike, or 
which is the object of the belief or the objective of the supposal or 
imagination which I like or dislike. I may like two and two to equal 
four, or to suppose that identity is a relation, or to know that my 

14 Unless one abandons the present view and confines value to interest-ful- 


filment founded on truth. Cf. below. 
15 There is also, of course, the value of partial achievement. 
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friend has married, where what I like must be consummated, but 
where the consummation itself is not a mere possession of the char- 
acter of existence. 

(3) My third question runs as follows: Are liking and disliking 
themselves cognitions of value, or are they the immediacies to which 
judgments of value must ultimately be referred? We seem already 
to be committed to a certain answer. If value consists in an object’s 
consummating interest, then to know that an object has value is to 
know that in it an interest is consummated. And it seems clear that 
to take or have an interest in an object is not the same as to know 
that one does. It does not follow that the two things are in the least 
incompatible; and it may well be that in the last analysis interest 

can be found or immediately observed only by the interested subject 
‘ himself. We seem to meet here with a special case of the general 
question of introspection. But conceding everything to the advocates 
of introspection there remains the difference between the attitude of 
interest and the awareness of it. To say that ‘‘values are felt’’!¢ 
seems to be equivalent to saying that visual sensations are seen, or 
auditory sensations heard, the fact being as Aristotle long ago 
pointed out, that all sensations are objects of a common sense. Cer- 
tainly it is not the liking itself which is liked; or the dislike which 
is disliked ; nor can it be value which is liked or disliked since liking 
and disliking are its essential components. In other words, that 
value which a liking or disliking constitutes can not be the object of 
that same liking or disliking. 

Here is indeed a fundamental issue, and I hope that their aver- 
sion to epistemology will not deter Professors Sheldon and Urban 
from lending us their aid. It appears to me to be clear that interest 
can not be at the same time constitutive and cognitive of value. And 
a failure to observe this fact is, I believe, the principal defect in 
the existing literature on the subject. It even largely vitiates the 
work of the Meinong school, which is otherwise sound and fruitful. 
Such current conceptions as ‘‘appreciation,’’ ‘‘valuation,’’ ‘‘moral 
sentiment,’’ and ‘‘funded meaning’’ perpetuate and compound an 
ambiguity. We face, I believe, a genuine dilemma. The attitude of 
interest either constitutes values or it cognizes them. If it constitutes 
them, then the cognition of value lies in the observation, compari- 
son, recording, and systematic description of interests in their rela- 
tions to their objects and to one another. The judgment of value is 
the judgment about interests, and is otherwise like any other judg- 
ment. If, on the other hand, the interest cognizes values, then values 
themselves are not matters of interest at all, but qualities of objects 
for which interest furnishes simply the requisite sensibility. If we 


16 Cf, Urban, ‘‘ Valuation,’’ page 22. 
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accept this alternative we are thrown back upon Moore’s contention 
that value is indefinable. 

The question is, as Dewey and others have suggested,'’ similar 
to that concerning the status of the secondary qualities. But the 
same method will, I believe, lead to opposite conclusions in the two 
cases. We may attribute to objects qualities which upon reflection 
we discover to be qualifications of ourselves. A ‘‘coveted book’’ is 
evidently qualified by a relation to subjects. A ‘‘dull day,’’ a 
‘*boresome meeting,’’ a ‘‘tiresome place,’’ a ‘‘hopeful situation’’ are 
less evidently so, but the clarification of the experience brings us in 
each case to the identification of the quality with a specific relation 
to the subject. When, on the other hand, we endeavor to localize 
the blue of blue sky in the subject we fail. To call blue a mode of 
the activity or process of seeing or of the sentient organism is mean- 
ingless unless, as in the case of Professor Holt’s theory,’* blue is 
reduced to quantitative modes that are localizable both in the object 
and in the sentient. How is it with the alleged ‘‘tertiary qualities’’ 
of value? So far as I ascertain such qualities at all,they appear to 
me to be either modes of attitude or impulse, and thus motor, or 
sensory qualia which are localizable in the body. In so far as I find 
traces of what some regard as irreducible feeling-qualities, they 
localize themselves either in my body or not at all; in proportion as 
I distinguish and examine them they lose all semblance of that pres- 
ence to the object which becomes increasingly clear and unmistakable 
in the case of color and sound. In short, the attentive effort at 
localization, whereas it unites the secondary qualities with the object, 
dissociates the alleged ‘‘tertiary qualities,’’ and tends to unite them 
with the sentient. It becomes less and less tolerable to speak of a 
yellow or melodious organism, as it becomes more and more plausible 
to speak of one that is covetous, bored, tired, or hopeful. Similarly I 
conclude that interest is not an immediate cognition of value qualities 
in its object, but is a mode of the organism, enacted, sensed, or pos- 
sibly felt, and qualifying the object through being a response to it. 
To like or dislike an object is to create that object’s value. To be 
aware that one likes or dislikes an object is to cognize that object’s 
value. But this awareness is no more (or no less) an interest than 
any other awareness whatsoever; and even if it be an interest it is 
not that interest which is its value-object.’® 

If interests be constitutive of values then the further analysis and 
classification of values will be based upon a study of varieties of in- 
interest. Interests may be dispositional or actual, momentary or 

17 Cf. Dewey, ‘‘The Problem of Values,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. X., page 269; 
Meinong, op. cit., page 12; Urban, op. cit., page 21. 

18 Cf. ‘‘The New Realism,’’ pages 308-355. 

19 Cf. also below, pages 161, 162. 
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permanent, personal, sub-personal, or super-personal, individual or 
collective, mutually consistent or inconsistent, original or acquired. 
The words good and evil now become blanket names for a thousand 
different attitudes of liking and disliking. The importance of the 
school of Meinong lies in exploitation of this rich empirical field, in 
its substitution of this systematic, but elastic polytheism for the con- 
ventional trinitarianism of the worshipers of the true, the beautiful, 
and the good. Perhaps the most fruitful conception of the new school 
is that of the presuppositional or ‘‘founded’’ interest, or what might 
be called the ‘‘constructive’’ interest. By this is meant the liking or 
dislike that rests upon an implied judgment, either concerning the 
object or concerning the interest itself. Thus I may like a mar on the 
ground that he has assisted my friend, oris of my own party, or on the 
ground that others like him; so that were the ground removed my 
liking would cease. Whether in such a case the value itself may be 
said to depend on the truth of the implied judgment is a question 
for further consideration. It would evidently involve an abandon- 
ment of the present view that any interest whatsoever in an object is 
constitutive of value, and the acceptance of one of those limited or 
qualified views that I propose to examine only after having met the 
arguments that may be raised against this whole type of theory. 

2. I have spoken of the very general agreement that value is a 
function of interest. The notable exception is Mr. G. E. Moore, with 
Mr. Russell, whom in this particular he has, I suppose, inspired. 
Indeed it is almost a case of Mr. Moore against the field. His argu- 
ments therefore assume a special importance.”° 

(1) He argues, and it seems to me quite soundly, that the term 
‘**eood’’ can not signify simply a judgment that something is good. 
This is to the same effect as the argument which I have employed above 
against the supposition that one and the same mode of mind can be 
both cognitive of value and constitutive of the very value which it 
cognizes. As Mr. Moore puts it, we should in that case have no 
object for our cognition. The judgment can not be its own object. 
If there is really to be a judgment that A is good, then ‘‘good’’ must 
signify something other than the judgment itself. 

(2) Second, he argues that the term ‘‘good’’ can not signify 
merely the interest of the subject who uses the term. Here again his 
argument seems unanswerable, unless we are prepared to abandon 
discussion of the question altogether. For, as Moore points out, if 
each party to the discussion is referring to his own interest, no two 
ean ever be referring to the same thing. This is the genuinely 
vicious sort of relativism which puts an end to discourse, and is con- 
tradicted in the very act of generalizing it. To the force of this 

20 Cf. his ‘‘Ethies,’’ Chs. III., IV. 
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argument Santayana has not, I think, uone justice. The objectivity 
or commutability of judgments of value in some sense must be saved, 
not for the benefit of those ‘‘debating societies’’ for which he has so 
poor an opinion, but in order that we may read and enjoy essays 
like his own, and understand him even when he says ‘‘that good is 
not an intrinsic or primary quality, but relative and adventitious.’’** 
There is an evident solution of the difficulty. Let good be defined as 
relative to interest, where it is understood that interest signifies any 
interest, and not exclusively that of the judge who defines. Interests 
and their relations then become common objects. Against this modi- 
fied and innocuous relativism Moore urges two objections. 

(3) He appeals to the fact that we may use the word ‘‘good”’ 
without consciously meaning object of interest. Judging by what 
the speaker has in mind, to say that the object is good is not the same 
as to say that some one is interested in it.* This type of argument 
would prove altogether too much if it proved anything. No defini- 
tion has ever been given of anything that is perfectly in keeping 
either with verbal usage or conscious meanings. For words may 
be mere echoes, and conscious meanings careless and obscure. The 
absurdity of the argument is especially evident in the case of com- 
plex entities, such as the exponents of the interest-view hold value to 
be. A complex entity is only roughly or superficially denoted in 
common discourse, and definitive analysis will invariably reveal a 
structure which is not present to a mind which reflects the stereo- 
typed familiarity. a 

(4) A much more interesting argument is based upon the notion | 
of intrinsic goodness.”* If a thing derives value from its relation to 
an interest taken in it, it would seem impossible that anything what- 
soever should possess value within itself. It is natural to reply that 
value is possessed intrinsically by the total complex object-in-relation- 
to-interest. But the question has brought to light a fact that might 
otherwise have escaped notice, the fact, namely, that value, like other 
relational attributes, may be predicated in two ways. The subject of 
the judgment may stand in the relation, or contain the relation. 
Thus the predicate parallel may be predicated of one line in the sense 
of being parallel to another, or of both lines in the sense of possessing 
parallelism. When this peculiarity of relational predicates is ob- 
served the difficulty concerning intrinsic values is, I think, removed. 
Intrinsic value is possessed by the object-interest complex; extrinsic 
value is possessed by the object itself or by any other factor or con- 

21‘*Winds of Doctrine,’’ page 147. 

22 The argument is elaborated against a definition of ‘‘right,’’ but is ap- 


plied also to ‘‘good.’’ Cf. ‘‘Ethics,’’ pages 111 ff., 164 ff. 
23 Moore, ibid., pages 167 ff. 
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dition of the complex. Value may be predicated in either sense, as 
possessed internally by the complex or relationship, and externally 
by the object-term of the relationship. 

Such are the arguments which Mr. Moore has urged against the 
whole type of theory which I am now defending. A more numerous 
army of critics would propose not to reject it, but to amend it. These 
critics would propose in divers ways to define value as a limited class 
of interest-fulfilments. 

3. The type of theory to which we now turn asserts that what is 
liked has value only in certain cases; so that the bare psychological 
fact of a particular liking is not in itself a guarantee of value. There 
are several motives which lead to such a view. It is felt that the view 
which I have been defending degrades value, or renders it too pro- 
miscuous. Or the motive may be the demand for some standard by 
which particular likings and dislikes may themselves be judged, by 
which a good will may be distinguished from a bad, or a higher in- 
terest from a lower. Or one may be moved by the fact that in cer- 
tain notable cases, such as the moral consciousness, one’s liking is 
attended by a sense of some ulterior ground or sanction, by a recog- 
nition that one’s liking requires some support beyond itself in order 
to give its object value. Or the view may result simply from a 
transference to the realm of values of a general distinction between 
appearance and reality. But there is perhaps one fundamental 
motive after all: the desire, namely, to discover a criterion by which 
superiority or inferiority shall be assigned to values themselves—the 
desire to justify a criticism of the natural or empirical values. It 
seems to be necessary to provide for a scale or hierarchy in which 
inclination shall be subordinated to duty, impulse to a ‘‘norm,’’ or 
enjoyment to an ideal. There is but one way in which this can be 
accomplished without abandoning our present definition of value, 
and that is by employing a quantitative scale. In such procedure no 
new conception of value is introduced; interest-fulfilments are merely 
compounded and measured. If, on the other hand, interest-fulfil- 
ments are judged higher or lower by some other standard, then that 
ulterior standard is really definitive of value. Fulfilment of interest 
becomes a general, but not sufficient characterization of interest. 
Goodness will be that fulfilment of interest which conforms also to 
the principle which defines the scale. In what follows I shall con- 
tend that the superior interest fulfilments to which many writers 
would confine value, are superior only in so far as greater, so that 
there is in fact no resort to another principle. 

‘We can not roll away this stone without uncovering a nest of 
wriggling perplexities and ambiguities that may well terrify us. But 
I shall hope to introduce a few clarifying distinctions. The most 
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fundamental distinction is between those views which would pro- 
pose to define some specific complex type of interest as alone capable 
of endowing its objects with value, and those views which would 
look to the presupposition of interest and confine value to the cases 
in which these presuppositions are true. The first class of views 
might be termed ontological, the second epistemological or ‘‘axiolog- 
ical’’ in method. 

(1) To the first class would belong, for example, the view that 
value is confined to objects of self-conscious desire or will, in which 
the agent desires the object as an extension or expression of himself. 
Desire of this sort does exist. It is possible for me to try on the 
various alternatives of choice before the mirror of my imagination, 
and to select that in which I like myself best. But Green and others 
have, I believe, attached too much importance to self-conscious 
desire.2* They seem to me to be seriously mistaken in thinking that 
this is the distinguishing feature of volition. Choice is not, it is 
true, a mere survival from a scramble of impulses; the dominant 
factor in choice is undoubtedly something which may properly be 
called the self. The system of the individual’s interests comes for- 
ward in the interval of deliberative suspense and assumes command. 
But the extent to which the factor of self-objectification is present 
is accidental and idiosyncratic. It may signify a habit of self- 
examination, a peculiarly developed visual or social imagination, or 
even a mere awkwardness and vanity. 

It is certainly more plausible to argue that value is restricted to 
the satisfaction of one’s whole self, whether objectified or not, but 
in any case distinguished from the momentary impulse. Good would 
then be that which satisfies a person thoroughly or fundamentally or 
permanently, after every interest has had an opportunity through 
refiection of making its claims count. But if one asks why this sort 
of interest-fulfilment deserves precedence of the fulfilment of iso- 
lated or momentary impulses, for my part I can find only one 
answer. It is because it is a more conserving and fruitful fulfil- 
ment of an aggregate of interests than is possible when these interests 
arg unorganized. The organized fulfilment of a self is better than 
the disorderly indulgence of its several impulses, on the ground that 
the fulfilment of interest as such is good, and therefore the more the 
better. In other words this view virtually assumes and applies the 
view which we have been defending, and extends it quantitatively. 

This assumption is even clearer when it is proposed to limit the 
good to that which satisfies the peculiar human interest or preroga- 

24 Cf. Green, ‘‘ Prolegomena,’’ pages 118, 154, 171; Mackenzie, ‘‘ Notes on 


the Theory of Value,’’ Mind, N. 8., Vol. IV., and ‘‘Introduction to Social Phi- 
losophy,’’ second edition, pages 266 ff. 
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tive. This may mean that since good is interest-fulfilment it is pos- 
sible to name kinds of good after the interest affected. There is the 
animal good and the human good, the male and the female, the intel- 
lectual and the esthetic, yours and mine, and as many others as there 
are types or groups of interests that anyone has occasion to enu- 
merate. Surely it would be arbitrary to select any one of these and 
name it the good to the exclusion of the rest. But one may have in 
mind as the peculiar interest of man the endeavor to systematize and 
maximize all interests. Man’s end is the good because man conceives 
and aspires to the total or superlative good. In this case it is not 
man’s interest as such that is the determinant of the good, but man’s 
interest as the vehicle or representation of all interests. Here again, 
however, the good is interest-fulfilment as such, and goods are ac- 
credited or disparaged in respect of the degree or measure of such 
fulfilment, rather than by appeal to an independent principle. 

Similarly the good may be defined in terms of collective interest, 
as the fulfilment of the demand of a community rather than of an in- 
dividual. Here again I see no ground on which such a ‘“‘higher”’ 
interest can be regarded as more legitimate, more properly significant 
of value, save that it signifies a greater measure of fulfilment than 
does a private interest. Similarly an interest may be cooperative 
with collateral and ulterior interests, either within the personal life 
or within society. On the assumption that interest-fulfilment as such 
is good, the value of consistent or harmonious fulfilment is enhanced 
by its indirect fruitfulness or innocence. Otherwise I see no reason 
why it should be selected as peculiarly significant of value. 

And finally a universal will or absolute will, or will of God, would 
possess no peculiar claims were it not either a collective will or a co- 
operative will. The universal will may be taken to mean the formal 
identity of all wills—the will-character as such. But one must be 
careful not to speak of this as though it were itself a special case of 
will. It can not itself define a type of will-fulfilment, for there is, 
strictly speaking, no such will, There is a will for this and a will for 
that, but no will in general save as the abstraction common to the two. 
To define value in terms of the fulfilment of this would be equivalent 
to attributing value to the fulfilment of any will. In other words, all 
wills equally exemplify the general nature will, and all fulfilments 
equally exemplify the generic fulfilment. On the other hand, if the 
universal will were taken to mean a common will, then, even were 
there such a thing, it could have no claim to precedence except on 
quantitative grounds. Indeed it is quite conceivable that a common 
will, such as the will for property, might prove inconsistent with the 
most harmonious and beneficent system of life. There is certainly a 
sense in which progress tends away from sameness of interests in 
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the direction of differentiation and adjustment. Nor again is there any 
peculiar magic in the will that there shall be a universe.> It has 
been thought that such a will must underlie every will, and its fulfil- 
ment be the primitive value from which all others are derived. But 
to any unsophisticated mind it must appear that such a will is pe- 
culiarly rare and exotic. The will to know is a more important and 
substantial interest. But neither of these interests, assuming both to 
exist, is in any sense original or prior to all other interests. It is in- 
correct to argue that he who wills that there be a universe, or who 
wills to know, wills all that is implied in the concepts ‘‘universe’’ or 
*‘knowledge.’’ So that even if it were possible to deduce all values 
from these concepts they would not have been deduced from the in- 
terest itself. But so far as I know, no such deduction has been suc- 
cessfully completed. 

A universal will that would be entitled to preeminence in deter- 
mining values would be a will that took up into itself or facilitated 
all interests. But then its preeminence would be based on the as- 
sumption of the value of all interest-fulfilment, and would signify 
simply the comparative value of more and the superlative value of 
most. In short, there is no specific kind of interest—personal, social, 
or metaphysical—that can be said to determine value exclusively ; or 
even preeminently, save in so far as it sums or enhances the fulfil- 
ment of more limited interests. 

I have reserved for the last a type of interest that will serve us as 
a means of transition to our second class of views. It may be said 
that only those interests determine values which contain expressly 
or implicitly a reference to some ground beyond themselves. The 
real significance of interests of this class lies in the fact that they may 
be in some sense tested by an appeal to their grounds, and I shall 
therefore discuss them in that connection. 

(2) To my mind the most important discoveries of such writers 
as Meinong, Ehrenfels, Urban, and others have to do with the so- 
ealled ‘‘presuppositions’’ underlying interests of a certain type. 
These presuppositions or constructions fall into two classes. First, 
there are certain presuppositions concerning the state of the object 
or its relation to other objects. Thus I may be happy in the thought 
of my friend, on the presupposition that he exists. I may admire the 
painting on the supposition that Titian painted it, the statue on the 
ground that it is made of marble, or the lace on the ground that it 
was made by hand. Or I may desire the medicine on the supposition 
that it will cure my cold. In all of these cases I construe my object, 
and my liking or dislike of it is contingent on this construction. 
Second, there are certain presuppositions concerning the relation of 


25 Miinsterberg, ‘‘ Philosophie der Werte,’’ page 74. 
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the object, or the interest itself, to other interests. Thus I may desire 
an education on the supposition that it is consistent with my general 
purpose of efficiency, or condemn the act of theft on the assumption 
that God condemns it, or admire the poem on the supposition that it 
must rejoice all persons of taste, or approve my act with the convic- 
tion that any judge must confirm my judgment. Assumption or 
‘*postulates’’ of this second class afford the best definition of that 
troublesome word ‘‘norm.’’* My interest is normative in so far as 
it is determined or controlled by the acknowledgment of a confirm- 
ing interest in some sense superior to my own. 

Now it is evident that a value may be tested by determining the truth 
or falsity of the assumptions which mediate it. If I call a mediated or 
constructive liking or disliking a valuation, I may validate or invali- 
date a valuation according as I find it to be well-grounded or based 
upon a misconception of the situation. If it turns out that the statue 
was of plaster and the lace machinesmade, I shall cease to like them. 
And, similarly, if I am convinced that God wills otherwise, I shall 
cease to condemn the theft; or if I discover that education is incon- 
sistent with efficiency I shall cease to value it. On the other hand, 
when the grounds of any valuation are translated into conscious 
judgments and proved true, the valuation is verified and confirmed. 
A valuation that is undisturbed and fortified by increased light is in 
a special sense a true valuation or a genuine value. We must be on 
our guard against a natural confusion. There are two entirely dis- 
tinct senses in which a liking may be true, or a value genuine. On 
the one hand, it may be true that I like the Mona Lisa; and in this 
case, on the hypothesis that a thing liked has value, the Mona Lisa is 
a genuine value. On the other hand, I may like it because it was 
painted by Leonardo, and since it is true that it was painted by 
Leonardo the value is founded on a correct belief. In other words, 
a value may be the object of a true judgment or fownded on a true 
judgment. 

I recognize the importance of distinguishing as a class of values 
those which are well grounded. And it is even evident that they are 
superior. But this superiority turns out to mean, I think, that they 
are greater. For example, they are more durable. It is evident also 
that in many cases they are multiple. If I desire the medicine on the 
ground that it will eure my cold, in getting it I get two things that I 
want, the medicine and the cure. A value founded on truth is both 
hardier and more prolific. And there is the truth value itself to be 
added besides. Or the presupposition may assert a fact or relation 
that is itself constitutive of value, so that if the presupposition is 
true, that value is added. But these merits can not be defined with- 


26 Cf. Urban, ‘‘ Valuation,’’ page 18. 
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out assuming that the value founded on ignorance or error possesses 
the same in smaller measure. And the same holds of the so-called 
normative attitudes. If I approve of honesty with a sense of the 
backing of the community, or the confirming opinion of the disin- 
terested spectator, I may be well- or ill-advised. If I be ill-advised, 
then honesty has value in my eyes only; if I be well-advised it has a 
greater value for fulfiling more than my individual interest. But if 
it be good that an act should be generally approved, it is only less 
good that it should be privately approved. Furthermore, in so far 
as my liking is conditioned by the coincidence of social opinion or a 
Divine Will, then if these truly agree my liking is more durable, is 
guaranteed against the menace of disillusionment. In either case the 
superiority of a value founded on true presuppositions is quantita- 
tive; it signifies more of interest fulfilment and not value of a differ- 
ent and more fundamental order. 

Now that I have penetrated so far into this forbidden land of 
epistemology, let me add one further point. I find this whole aspect 
of values confused through a careless use of the term ‘‘judgment.’’ 
An act of liking, especially when it is reflective and mediated, when, — 
in other words, it is conscious of itself and of its grounds, is often 
spoken of as the ‘‘judgment of value.’’ And it is commonly believed 
7 that we have to do here with a unique sort of judgment. But this 
belief is due to a lack of analysis. It is unique only in that it is com- 
plex. If I consciously like the Mona Lisa on the conscious supposi- 
tion that it is the work of Leonardo I may be said to judge twice. 
First, I judge that I like the picture. There is nothing peculiar 
about this judgment. It is like the judgment that I see stars. And it 
differs from your judgment that I like the picture, only in that it may 
be said to reflect a more immediate or certain experience of the 
fact. I can see good reasons for regarding this as a judgment of 
value, but none for regarding it as unique. Second, I judge that 
Leonardo painted the picture. There is nothing peculiar about this 
judgment. You might have made it; and it is in all formal respects 
like my judgment that heat causes water to boil. I see no reasons 
for regarding this as in any sense a judgment of value. It simply 
happens to condition the existence of a value. In addition to these 
two judgments my complex state of mind contains my liking of the 
picture. This is the central fact, but it is no more a judgment than 
my entering the Louvre to see the picture. It constitutes the value, 
but does not judge it, and determines the truth or falsity of a judg- 
ment that I like it, but is not itself true or false. Mix these three 
things thoroughly and you have your normative or appreciative 
consciousness, possessing at once the infallibility of fact, the truth- 
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claim of a judgment, and the virtuality and vague ulterior refer- 
ence of a presupposition ! 


RALPH BARTON PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





RECENT STUDIES OF BODILY EFFECTS OF FEAR, 
RAGE, AND PAIN? 


URING the past three years a series of investigations has been 
carried on in the Harvard Physiological Laboratory with the 
object of securing further insight into bodily changes accompanying 
pain and the major emotions. This work was the outgrowth of an 
interest in the inhibitory effect of pain and emotional excitement on 
digestive processes. The disturbances of digestion attending these 
affective states may considerably outlast the period of obvious excite- 
ment.2 What might be the occasion for the continuance of emotional 
disturbance in the body so long after the emotion-producing object 
has disappeared ? 

A suggestion that seemed reasonable was that the state of excita- 
tion was continued by secretion of the adrenal glands. These small 
bodies pour into the blood-stream a substance (adrenin, adrenalin, 
epinephrin) which exerts on structures innervated by the sympa- 
thetic nerves the same effects as are produced by impulses passing 
along those nerves. Thus the injection of adrenin will cause dilata- 
tion of the pupil, erection of hairs, inhibition of the movements of 
the alimentary canal, and other well-known consequences of sympa- 
thetic stimulation. But these glands are themselves stimulated by 
nerve impulses passing out by sympathetic pathways. It might be, 
therefore, that the bodily changes accompanying emotional excite- 
ment are produced initially by nerve impulses, that these impulses 
also rouse secretion of the adrenal glands, and that this secretion 
circulating in the blood continues by chemical influence changes 
nervously initiated. 

By using as an indicator a strip of intestinal muscle, sensitive to 
adrenin in dilutions 1: 20,000,000 parts, we were able to show that 
when a dog barks at a cat, and the cat reacts by signs of terror or by 
a raging counter attack, the cat’s blood, taken near the opening of 
the adrenal veins, contains an increased adrenal secretion. Further- 

1A summary of remarks made at the meeting of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association, New Haven, December 31, 1913. 

2See Cannon, ‘‘The Mechanical Factors of Digestion,’’ London and New 
York, 1911, page 217; also American Journal of the Medical Sciences, 1909, 
CXXXVIL., page 480. 


3See Cannon and de la Paz, American Journal of Physiology, 1911, 
XXVIII., page 64. 
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more, stimulation in an anesthetized animal of afferent nerves which, 
if stimulated in the conscious animal would cause pain, likewise 
evoked an increased secretion from the adrenal glands.* Pain, there- 
fore, and such major emotions as fear and rage are accompanied by 
the discharge of a substance which can cause further excitation of 
organs innervated by the sympathetic system. 

Certain remarkable effects of injecting adrenin have for many 


‘ years been known. For example, it will cause liberation of sugar 


from the liver into the blood to such an extent that the sugar may 
appear in the urine (glycosuria). It will drive the blood from the 
abdominal viscera into the heart, lungs, central nervous system, and 
the limbs. It seems to act as an antidote to muscular fatigue. And 
it renders more rapid the coagulation of blood. The question at 
once arose after our first observations, does the adrenal secretion 
poured out in pain and emotional excitement likewise produce these 
effects? Our later researches have been concerned with answers 
to this question. 

Emotional excitement and ‘‘painful’’ stimulation were proved to 
be accompanied by glycosuria. If a caged cat is frightened or made 
angry by a barking dog it is likely to be glycosuric. Students after 
a hard examination, and football players after a thrilling contest, 
also have, in many instances, glycosuria.’ The mere handling of a 
rabbit preparatory to an operation may nearly triple the sugar con- 
tent of its blood. 

If a muscle is fatigued, the threshold of irritability rises. It may 
rise as much as 600 per cent., but the average increase is approxi- 
mately 200 per cent. If the fatigued muscle is allowed to rest, the 
former irritability is gradually regained, though two hours may 
pass before the recovery is complete. If a small dose of adrenalin is 
injected intravenously, or the adrenal glands are stimulated to 
secrete, we have found that the former irritability of the fatigued 
muscle may be recovered within three minutes. In this way adrenal 
secretion may largely restore efficiency after fatigue.® 

Fear and anger—as well as worry and distress—are attended, as 
already stated, by cessation of the contractions of the stomach and 
intestines. These mental states also reduce or temporarily abolish 
the secretion of gastric juice. Adrenin injected into the body has 
the same effect. Besides checking the functions of the alimentary 
canal, adrenin drives out the blood which, during digestive activity, 

4See Cannon and Hoskins, American Journal of Physiology, 1911, XXIX, 
page 274. 

5 See Cannon, Shohl, and Wright, American Journal of Physiology, 1911, 
XXIX., page 280; Cannon, ibid., 1914, XXXIII., page 359. 


6 See Cannon and Nice, American Journal of Physiology, 1913, XXXII., page 
44; Gruber, ibid., 1914, XXXIII., page 354. 
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floods the abdominal viscera. This blood flows all the more rapidly 
and abundantly through the heart, the lungs, the central nervous 
system, and the limbs.’ 

If adrenin is injected in very minute amounts into the blood, the 
time which intervenes between removal of blood from the vessels and 
its clotting is greatly reduced. The same hastening of coagulation 
is observed if splanchnic impulses are excited, or an afferent nerve 
(e. g., the sciatic) is stimulated in a decerebrate animal, or if the 
animal is roused to fear or anger. The clotting time which, by the 
method used, was usually four or five minutes, was in some instances 
reduced to half a minute.® 

These profound effects of pain and fear and rage are not in the 
slightest degree directly subject to voluntary action. They are 
rather of the nature of reflexes, for they appear promptly, and re- 
sult from impulses which traverse pathways already prepared in 
the nervous organization of the individual. Since the effects are 
reflex in character, and since reflexes are responses commonly useful 
to the body, it is pertinent to enquire regarding the utility of the 
changes above described. 

The clue which gives these responses significance is found in con- 
sidering the conditions which would accompany fear or great anger 
or pain. McDougall has pointed out the relation between these effect- 
ive states and certain instincts. Thus fear is associated with the 
instinct to run, anger with the instinct to fight. The emotions in 
wild life would be roused in the presence of prey or the enemy— 
a situation that would not unnaturally involve both the pursuer 
and the pursued in a desperate run or a fight. In case of combat 
pain would add to the stimulus of the emotion, and thus there might 
ensue a supreme and prolonged struggle. 

Under such circumstances the liberated sugar would be service- 
able for the laboring muscles, for it is known to be the elective source 
of muscular energy. The adrenal secretion, by abolishing the effects 
of fatigue, would place the muscles unqualifiedly at the disposal of 
the nervous system. The shifting of the blood from the less insistent 
viscera of the abdomen to the organs of utmost value in critical 
physical struggle—the heart, lungs, limbs, and nervous system— 
would be of the greatest service in assuring efficient action of these 
organs. And if in the combat the vessels are injured, prompt clot- 
ting of the blood might help to prevent dangerous bleeding. 

7™See Biedl, ‘‘Innere Sekretion,’’ Second edition, Leipzig, 1913. Pages 
434, 435. 

8See Cannon and Mendenhall, American Journal of Physiology, 1914, 
XXXIII. Proceedings of the American Physiological Society, Dec. 29, 1913. 


9 McDougall, ‘‘Introduction to Social Psychology,’’ London, 1908. Pages 
49, 59. 
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The emotional reactions above described may each be interpreted, 
therefore, as making the organism more efficient in the struggle 
which fear or rage or pain may involve. And that organism which, 
with the aid of adrenal secretion, best mobilizes its sugar, lessens its 
muscular fatigue, sends its blood to the vitally important organs, 
and provides against serious hemorrhage will stand the best chance 
of surviving in the struggle for existence.?® 

W. B. Cannon. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Scope of Formal Logic. A. T. SHearmMan. London: University of 

London Press. 1911. Pp. xiv-+ 162. 

In a previous work, “The Development of Symbolic Logic,” Mr. 
Shearman gave an account of the “ older” work of Boole, Venn, Schréder, 
etc., 2. e., of the “ pre-Peanesque logicians,” as he is pleased to call them. 
The present volume is, in a way, a continuation of the earlier one. It 
gives a brief exposition of the logical work of Frege, Peano, and Bertrand 
Russell. For by “ Formal Logic” Mr. Shearman means here what has 
been variously designated by the names “ symbolic logic,” “ mathematical 
logic,” “algebra of logic,’ “symbol logic” (Mrs. Ladd-Franklin), 
“logistic” (Couturat). This kind of logic has not yet found its fitting 
name; but it is “ making history.” The purpose of “ The Scope of Formal 
Logic” is to convince the reader of the importance of the work in this 
field, and, without presupposing any familiarity with the writings of 
Frege, Peano, Russell, to lead the uninitiated to these fountain-heads of 
modern logical thought. In the first chapter a number of important 
terms, such as “ propositional function,” “variable,” ete., are elucidated. 
In the second chapter Frege’s, Peano’s, and Russell’s symbols, or at least 
some of the more frequent among them, are explained by translating 
several propositions, some simple, some more complex, from their symbolic 
statements into English. This is continued in the third chapter which 
exhibits the methods of proof in “ Formal Logic.” Chapter IV. is devoted 
to a treatment, by means of these symbolic methods, of opposition, con- 
version, syllogism, ete., 7. e., the usual subject-matter of ordinary logic. 
Chapter V. shows “(1) that arithmetical notions and processes may be 
replaced by logical notions and processes, (2) that geometrical notions and 
processes may be similarly replaced, and (3) that general logic ought, for 
scientific purposes, or to enable us to reach conclusions that have always 
been supported by common sense, to be regarded as lying at the basis of 
pure mathematics” (p. 130). The remaining two chapters are given over 
to a “philosophical treatment of number” and of “space.” The author 
has given here more of his own thoughts, though he makes acknowledg- 


10 For a detailed discussion of the interpretation here outlined see Cannon, 
American Journal of Physiology, 1914, XXXIII., page 356. 
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ment to Frege in the discussion of number, to Russell in that of space; 
he tries “ to indicate in a concrete manner the fact that the treatment of 
number in the preceding chapters implicitly rests upon that conception of 
number which is here set forth” (p. 181) [and similarly in the next chapter 
with reference to the nature of space]. But the account is vague, and, 
as it stands, has little direct connection with “ Formal Logic.” It is a 
presentation of “views concerning number that are unfolded by philos- 
ophy”’! (p. 148) rather than a development of the subject by the methods 
expounded in the previous chapters. The “modern logician” will, no 
doubt, be greatly relieved to learn that his procedure is “in accordance 
with the dictates of philosophy,’? that his propositions “ imply nothing at 
variance with the teaching that is unfolded by philosophy ” (p. 150), that 
“the modern treatment of spatial problems . . . proceeds along the lines 
which philosophy sets forth as those which should be followed.”* But 
one would like to know what this mysterious and imperious “ philosophy ” 
is, and whence it gets an authority over the results of “logic.” The re- 
viewer misses in these chapters a clean separation of logical from psycho- 
logical problems. Take, for example, such statements as the following: 
“Number is conceptual” because, amongst other reasons, “we are able 
to deal with numbers in propositions without being able either to perceive 
or to have a mental picture of any corresponding entities” (p. 132). 
“Tf a concept possesses these three attributes I shall, since no other 
species of mental entities or act of attention possesses them, take the three 
to constitute the definition of a concept. A concept, that is to say, is a 
mental entity or act of attention which (1) is such that we can ask con- 
cerning it if there exist corresponding objects, (2) is not necessarily 
accompanied by corresponding perceptual objects, and (3) may exist 
without the possibility of there being corresponding percepts or images ” 
(p. 133, note). The writer is evidently a champion of “ imageless 
thought ”; psychologists will be eager to have him present his experi- 
mental evidence; but “logicians,” I mean “ modern logicians,” have no 
concern with it; having enough problems of their own, they are, or should 
be, no longer willing to spoil a good psychological problem by hasty and 
dogmatic solutions on so-called “logical” grounds. “ Psychological ” 
solutions of logical problems are beginning to be recognized as misleading ; 
“logical” solutions of psychological problems are, at the present stage of 
experimental psychology, pathetic. 

Regarding “ definitions,” the author has not “ fallen into line with the 
new exponents of logic” (p. xi). “Mr. Russell ... does not explain 
how it is that definitions are used in the same way as assertions” (p. 27). 
This point is well taken. But I do not see that Mr. Shearman has re- 
moved the difficulty. His distinction between definitions in symbolic logic 
and in philosophy in that the latter are “naturally selected,” the former 
“ artificially selected” (pp. 28, 29) does not go to the root of the matter. 
-The current theories regarding the nature and function of definitions in 

1Italics are mine. 

2 Page 145; cf. page 158. Italics mine. 

8 Page 159; cf. pages 161, 162. Italics mine. 
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logic, or any other deductive system, are at fault, and need reexamina- 
tion, if we are to get rid of troubles of which the one pointed out by Mr. 
Shearman is an example, and only an example.* 


Kari Scumpr. 
TUFTS COLLEGE, MASs. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


MIND. October, 1913. Some Antecedents of the Philosophy of Berg- 
son. The Conception of “ Real Duration” (pp. 465-483): ArtHur O. 
LoveJoy. — The account of the nature of time as developed by Bergson was 
not an innovation, but it had been earlier developed, and developed as 
deductions from Kant, by Ravaisson, Dauriac, and Pillon. Life and Logic 
(pp. 484-492): H. Witpon Carr.— Mr. Bosanquet, in his recent Gifford 
lectures, misinterprets M. Bergson’s theory of the indeterminism of life, 
fails to see that there is no opposition between his and Bergson’s account 
of the logical process, and furthermore fails to prove that logic is creative. 
Idealism and the Reality of Time (pp. 493-508): Huan A. Reysurn.— 
Against the current criticisms of idealism and absolutism it is maintained 
that “not less but more system is required.” Absolutists must recognize 
that time is real, external, and has a place in the absolute. Criticizes in 
detail Bosanquet, who fails to give due recognition to the externality and 
reality of time. Pragmatic Realism—The Five Attributes (pp. 509-525) : 
Joun E. Boopin.— There are five “ultimate types of differences which 
reality makes to our reflective conduct.” These “ swmma genera in the 
reflective evaluation of the character of our world” are stuff, time, space, 
consciousness, and form. They are irreducible to terms of each other, yet 
they all make a difference to our creative purposes. Discussions: Analysis 
of Categorical Propositions (pp. 526-531): E. E. C. Jones. The “ Work- 
ing” of Truths and Their “ Criterion” (pp. 5382-538); F. C. S. ScHmLter. 
On Metageometry and the Sense of Direction (pp. 539-543): H. S. 
SHELTON. Realism and Pragmatism (pp. 544-548): Ratpo Barton Perry. 
The Meaning of Kant’s Copernican Analogy (pp. 549-551): Norman 
Kemp Smitty. Critical Notes: G. E. Moore, Ethics: H. P. Cooke. 
O. Kiilpe, Die Realisierung: Ein Beitrag zur Grundlegung der Realwissen- 
schaften: A. Wotr. D. L. Murray, Pragmatism: H. V. Knox. J. Royce, 
William James and Other Essays: R. F. A. Horrnifé&. E. Boutroux, 
William James: R. F. A. Horerni&. L. Brunschvicg, Les Etapes de la 
Philosophie Mathematique: P. E. B. Jourpatn. Baron F. von Hiigel, 
Eternal Life: A Study of Its Implications and Applications: A. F. Taytor. 
New Books. Philosophical Periodicals. Notes and Correspondence. 


4I have briefly stated my views on this point in a series of propositions 
which were read at the Cambridge meeting of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation in 1911 and published in the proceedings of that meeting. Philosophical 
Review, Vol. XXI., pages 210 ff. I hope to publish a more detailed statement in 
this JOURNAL at an early date. 
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Giese, Fritz. Das Freie Literarische Schaffen bei Kindern und Jugend- 


lichen. Leipzig: Verlag von J. A. Barth. 1914. Pp. xiv-+ 242. 14M. 


Papini, Giovanni. Sul Pragmatismo. Milano: Libreria LEditrice 
Milanese. 1913. Pp. xii+ 163. 2.50 L. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. ArtHur H. Pierce, professor of psychology at Smith College, died 
at Northampton on February 20, at the age of 46. He was born in West- 
boro, Massachusetts, and was the son of Samuel and Caroline (Tufts) 
Pierce. One year after his graduation from Amherst College, in the class 
of 1888, he was appointed Walker Instructor of Mathematics at his Alma 
Mater. Two years later he went to Harvard to pursue the study of psy- 
chology, and received in 1892 the degree of M.A. In 1893 he was appointed 
the first Rufus B. Kellogg fellow at Amherst College, and pursued his 
studies abroad for several years, returning to Amherst to lecture in accord- 
ance with the terms of the fellowship. The results of his studies have 
been published in a volume entitled “ Studies in Space Perception.” In 
1899 he received the degree of Ph.D. from Harvard University, and in 
1900 was appointed associate professor of psychology at Smith College. 
He was secretary of the American Psychological Association for several 
years, and was, at the time of his death, chief editor of the Psychological 
Bulletin. He was Fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 


Tue New York Branch of the American Psychological Association 
met in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and Psychology of 
the New York Academy of Sciences on Monday, February 23, at Princeton 
University. The following papers were read: “Some Tests of Efficiency 
in Telephone Operators,” Dr. H. C. McComas; “ Transfer and Interference 
in the Substitution Test,” Professor H. A. Ruger; “A Comparison of the 
Effects of Strychnine and Caffeine on Mental and Motor Efficiency,” Dr. 
A. T. Poffenberger; “ A Comparison of Stylus and Key in the Tapping 
Test,” Dr. H. L. Hollingworth; “ An Experimental Critique of the Binet- 
Simon Scale,” Mr. Carl C. Brigham; “ The ‘Work Curve for Short Periods 
of Intense Application,” Professor R. S. Woodworth; “ Recall in Relation 
to Retention,” Dr. Garry C. Meyers. 


Proressor Henri Beroson, of the University of Paris, was recently 
elected a member of the Academie francaise. 





